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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 1 

MORE than thirty years have passed since Seeley asked whether 
Greater Britain was to collapse through internal disintegra- 
tion, or to survive by rising to a higher form of political 
organization. Since he wrote there has been earnest and prolonged 
discussion of the " imperial question" throughout the British Empire, 
and where there has been discussion there has, of course, been diver- 
gence of opinion. Numerous associations have been formed, and books 
and periodicals published, dedicated to the promotion of Britannic 
unity. The Imperial Conference has come into existence and has be- 
come a regular institution, meeting periodically as a clearing-house for 
the consideration of questions of common interest to the United King- 
dom and the dominions. One of the greatest of modern English 
statesmen has bidden an insular people "think imperially." The 
most popular of contemporary English poets has celebrated in verse the 
glories of the " five free nations." More important still, two wars, 
the last the greatest in history, have proved beyond doubt the vitality 
of imperial sentiment throughout the Empire. The indifference in 
England to the colonies and colonial questions, which marked mid- 
nineteenth-century Liberalism, has entirely passed away, and in the 
dominions no responsible political leader can longer be found to con- 
sider separation from the Empire. Thoughtful men in increasing 
numbers throughout the Britannic world, however, have come to believe 
that the present anomalous political arrangements cannot long endure, 
and that the Empire is confronted with the alternatives of reorganization 
or disintegration. 

Among the numerous associations formed to study imperial questions 
none has given greater promise of usefulness than that known infor- 
mally as the " Round Table." The reconciliation of self-government 
in the dominions with unity in the Empire, long viewed by many 
imperialists as the crux of the imperial problem, became a practical 
question of immediate concern to a number of thoughtful British South 
Africans when the Union of South Africa was about to be created. It 
was certain that the government of South Africa, for some time to 
come at least, would be carried on by the same Boer leaders and 

1 See Note I, page 447. 
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generals who had so lately been conducting implacable war against the 
British Empire , and it was possible that those leaders , holding office as 
"responsible ministers" of a " self-governing " dominion, and sup- 
ported by a Boer majority in the parliament of the Union, would claim 
the right to determine the foreign policy of the Union, including the 
issues of war and peace, without reference to the imperial government. 
Britishers in South Africa, who were content with nothing less than 
self-government for the Union, and who at the same time were resolved 
to remain a part of the Empire, found themselves in a position which 
the more reflecting among them felt to be intolerable. On the one 
hand, control of the foreign relations of the Union by the imperial 
government, representing only the electorate of the United Kingdom, 
meant the negation of self-government in its most critical test, and no 
amount of rhetoric about " imperial partnership " could conceal that 
fact from men who wished to see the truth. On the other hand the 
control of foreign relations by the government of the Union seemed to 
them under existing conditions to threaten disaster and the dissolution 
of the Empire. It was under such circumstances and for the. study of 
a problem whose solution they believed vital to the continued existence 
of the Empire that a group of South Africans in 1910 launched the 
Round Table Movement. The subject of their investigation was as 
important ultimately to the other dominions as to South Africa, and 
like-minded groups were formed without respect to party or other 
affiliation throughout the Empire, in Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and even in India. Widely scat- 
tered as they were, it was, of course, impossible for them to meet to- 
gether, but they were kept informed upon imperial questions and devel- 
opments by their quarterly magazine, The Round Table, and their 
studies were carried on by means of documents and reports drawn up 
by members and circulated among the groups for discussion and crit- 
icism. Their plan was to publish a final report in the name of all the 
groups, making clear their conception of the problem and the steps 
proper to be taken for its solution. For the preparation of this they 
believed that the most diligent and exhaustive inquiry was necessary, 
participated in by many men, living in many parts of the Empire, 
looking at the problem from many points of view. Substantial progress 
in drafting a preliminary report to be submitted to the groups has been 
made and the first part of it was privately printed in 1915. It was 
found that the final report when completed would fill several volumes 
and would require longer time for preparation than had been expected. 
Shortly before the war, therefore, it was decided to bring out a separate 
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report, which has now been published, 1 to show what changes in the 
constitution of the Empire would have to be made before British citizens 
residing in the dominions could enjoy the same control of foreign policy 
as those domiciled in the British Isles. It is based upon a preliminary 
draft, modified and revised in the light of criticism by members of the 
various groups. No author's name appears upon the title-page, but 
the preface is signed by Mr. Lionel Curtis, now engaged in editing the 
larger report, who assumes sole responsibility for all statements and 
opinions. 

When Lord Durham, in his famous Report, which marks an epoch 
in the history of the Empire, advocated colonial self-government, he 
undertook to draw the line between matters of local concern, which 
should be regulated by the government of the colony, and those 
of common concern to the whole Empire which ought to be reserved 
for control by the imperial government. In the latter category he 
placed the making of colonial constitutions, the regulation of trade, 
the disposal of public lands, and the control of foreign relations. 
Since his time the tendency has been toward the transfer of powers 
from the imperial to the colonial governments. The constitutions of 
Canada, Australia and South Africa were framed by conventions held 
within those dominions , and in the case of South Africa the constitution , 
though formally enacted as a statute by the imperial parliament, may 
be amended by the parliament of the Union. The power to dispose 
of the public lands was conceded to Canada almost immediately after 
the establishment of government under the Act of Union of 1840. In 
1859 Canada insisted upon taxing imports as it saw fit, even those from 
Great Britain, and, despite energetic protest from influential quarters 
in England, the right was conceded by the imperial government, and 
has not since been disputed in the case of any self-governing colony. 
The regulation of immigration, too, has passed under the control of 
the dominions. The colonies of Australasia and South Africa, in 
proximity to dense masses of the colored races, were the first to insist 
upon their right to restrict immigration which they deemed undesirable, 
even going so far as to exclude British subjects. Indeed the trend 
toward local self-government has been so strong in the British Empire 
that powers have passed to the dominions which have never been 
successfully decentralized in any other state in the world. 

The one great power which the dominions have not assumed is that 
of regulating foreign policy. They have attempted upon occasion, it 

1 The Problem of the Commonwealth. London, Toronto and New York, Macmillan 
and Company, 1916; xii, 247 pp. 
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is true , to exercise powers which clearly fall within the sphere of foreign 
relations. Mr. Curtis cites the action of the government of Queensland 
in annexing New Guinea in 1883, and a bill passed by the parliament 
of New Zealand in the same year empowering the government of the 
colony to annex any island in the Pacific not claimed by any foreign 
power. But the action of Queensland was repudiated and the New 
Zealand bill disallowed by the imperial government. The colonies did 
not press the issue in either case, though the questions were of im- 
mediate concern to them. To have done so would have raised the 
greater question of their continuance within the Empire. It has been 
said that an Anglo-Saxon feels that he has solved a problem when he 
has given it a Latin or Greek name. At the Imperial Conference of 
191 1 Mr. Asquith called the right of each self-governing community of 
the Empire to regulate its own affairs to suit itself the articulus stantis 
aut cadentis Imperii. But it may be questioned whether the Prime 
Minister did not darken counsel rather than shed light by his lapse into 
the classics, for it must be admitted that he, in common with many other 
Britons who have discussed the imperial question , ignored the fact that 
it is impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line between foreign and 
domestic policy, and to speak with accuracy of a community as " self- 
governing " which has no voice in the control of its foreign affairs. 
When war was declared in the King's name in August, 19 14, the 
" partner states " of the Empire, whose " self-government " had been 
much paraded, found themselves involved in a struggle which tran- 
scended all other issues by a ministry which recognized no responsibility 
to them and over which they had no sort of control. As Mr. Curtis 
says, they saw their schemes of internal development cancelled, and 
their projects of social reform suspended, and they awoke to the 
knowledge that their "absolute, unfettered, complete" autonomy, 
which Mr. Asquith had told them they enjoyed, was a " literary theory " 
rather than a fact. And the dominions will be committed to a peace, 
in which they will have vital interests at stake, by the same government 
which involved them in war. It is true that the British government 
has formally announced its intention to consult with the dominion gov- 
ernments when the time comes to discuss terms of peace, but the final 
decisions will be made and the responsibility for them will be assumed 
by the British government. The dependent status of the dominions in 
foreign affairs, which has long engaged the attention of students of im- 
perialism, was dwelt upon in no uncertain language by Mr. Andrew 
Fisher, formerly prime minister of Australia, upon his arrival in London 
as high commissioner of his dominion early in 1915. He said : 
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If I had stayed in Scotland, I should have been able to heckle my member 
on questions of Imperial policy, and to vote for or against him on that 
ground. I went to Australia. I have been Prime Minister. But all the time 
I had no say whatever about Imperial policy — no say whatever. Now that 
can't go on. There must be some change. 

The Problem of the Commonwealth is an argument for organic 
union. In an address delivered before the Round Table Society of 
Toronto in November, 1913, Mr. Curtis advocated this solution of 
the problem. On the basis of an exhaustive study of reports submitted 
by the various Round Table groups he then enumerated three other con- 
ceivable alternatives : continuation of the status quo, alliance through 
" voluntary cooperation," and disintegration through the independence 
of the dominions. Of these he considered the first unreasonable and 
unjustifiable, and the second tantamount, upon analysis, to the third. 
He therefore concluded that the only real alternatives were organic 
union or disruption. The present report, as the writer states, contains 
little that is novel, but the reader will feel that the conclusions reached 
are not derived from mere speculation, but rest upon a basis of induc- 
tion, since they are put forth by one who has given prolonged study 
and reflection to his subject. It is divided into two nearly equal parts. 
The first is introductory and undertakes to show in brief the nature of 
the problem ; the second deals with the conditions of its solution. 

Mr. Curtis insists that the criterion by which all changes proposed 
in the constitutional structure of the Empire, or "Commonwealth," 
as he prefers to call it, ought to be judged is that of practicability. 

Our business is only with changes such as we believe can really be effected. 
We can, therefore, reject without hesitation any proposal for reforming the 
existing system which all the statesmen who have worked that system 
would agree to condemn, and would also refuse to share in working if, 
contrary to their advice, it was accepted by the electorate to which they 
are now responsible. 

Judging by this test he rejects all proposals which do violence to the 
principle of responsible government, that is, the absolute and undivided 
responsibility of a single ministry to a single parliament. Plans for 
turning over the regulation of the foreign affairs of the Empire to a new 
executive responsible to the parliaments of the United Kingdom and 
the dominions, or for making the present British ministry responsible 
to a new imperial parliament as well as to the existing Parliament, he 
relegates to the realm of the Utopian. 

What he advocates is an imperial cabinet responsible to an imperial 
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parliament to be chosen by the electors of the United Kingdom and 
the dominions. It would, of course, include the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, who would thus become responsible to the new imperial 
parliament and electorate. But foreign policy cannot be determined 
except in conjunction with defence, and defence requires revenue. 
The conclusion is therefore reached that the proposed cabinet must 
include the first lord of the admiralty, the secretary of state for war 
and an imperial minister of finance. It is further contended that the 
secretary of state for India and the colonial secretary must also be in- 
cluded, inasmuch as foreign policy and defence are inseparably bound 
up with the administration of the dependencies. The writer is con- 
vinced that the dominions can never share with the United Kingdom 
in the control of foreign relations unless they are prepared to share 
with it responsibility for the government of the dependencies. The 
white man's privileges and the white man's burden cannot be dis- 
sociated. The Round Table Movement has from the first proceeded 
upon the sound principle that no plan for readjusting imperial relations 
can be seriously entertained that does not attend to the many and 
complex questions which are involved in the government of dependen- 
cies containing eighty- five per cent of the population of the Empire, 
and which affect the lives and well-being of 370,000,000 human 
beings. 

Mr. Curtis touches upon the subject of imperial finance, though he 
does not think the time has yet arrived to make definitive recommen- 
dations for constructing a new system. He is, however, quite clear 
that any system, to be satisfactory, must enable the imperial government 
to collect all the revenue required for imperial purposes, and at the same 
time must leave the parliaments of the United Kingdom and of the 
dominions as free as possible to determine the incidence of taxation, 
since that is a power essential to local self-government. An advocate 
of organic union, and one, too, familiar with the lessons of British im- 
perial history, could not place reliance upon any scheme of requisitions 
or voluntary contributions sure to be disastrous to the credit and se- 
curity of the Empire. In his judgment the imperial government must 
have the power in last resort of collecting revenue from the individual 
tax-payers. The dominions would thus be called upon to forego the 
exclusive right which they now possess of determining, each for itself, 
the total amount of revenue to be collected. 

The changes proposed, the writer submits, could be effected only by 
virtue of a written imperial constitution, framed by an imperial con- 
vention and ratified by the people of the United Kingdom and the 
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dominions. They could not be made gradually or piecemeal. Of the 
work to be done by such a convention, he says : 

That body will have to decide whether the proposed Imperial Parliament 
is to consist of one chamber or two, how each is to be constituted, the num- 
ber of members in each, how they are to be apportioned to the several 
Dominions, and the precise manner in which the Imperial revenues are to 
be raised. They will have to settle the time after which each Imperial 
Parliament expires, and the mode of its election. They will have to pro- 
vide for the representation of all the Dominions in the Cabinet, whether by 
including ministers without portfolio or otherwise. 

Since most of the proposals embodied in the plan have already been 
discussed in public, it is possible, in the light of past criticism, to fore- 
cast some of the objections that would be raised if a constitution based 
upon them were to be submitted to the electors of Britain and the 
dominions. It would be urged in the dominions, no doubt, that the 
plan would in practice entail a serious abridgment of autonomy. The 
intimate relation between foreign affairs on the one hand and tariffs 
and immigration on the other would be dwelt upon to justify the pre- 
diction that the proposed imperial government could not effectively 
regulate the first without controlling the others, and thus depriving the 
dominions of powers which they now exercise. The experience of 
other federations could be drawn upon to substantiate this view. 
It could not be denied, however, that under the present system the 
control of foreign relations for the whole Empire has not been found 
to be inseparable from the control of trade and immigration. 

The United Kingdom would be asked to give up its imperial 
supremacy and become merely one of a number of federating states. 
It would secure certain advantages, it is true, notably a more equitable 
distribution of the burden of imperial defence. But would this seem 
to the British electorate adequate compensation for the loss of prestige 
involved? " For England," Mr. Curtis writes, " the change is indeed 
a great one. Can she face it? Can she bear to lose her life, as she 
knows it, to find in a Commonwealth, wide as the world itself, a life 
greater and nobler than before ? " It can only be said that the experi- 
ences of the war appear to have made more probable an affirmative 
answer to this question. Thirty years ago Lord Salisbury said of 
imperial federation that it was " a matter for the future rather than for 
the present." The war has brought it down from the realm of specu- 
lation to that of practical politics. 

If representation in the new imperial parliament were to be based 
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upon population, the United Kingdom with 45,000 ,000 would prepon- 
derate over the dominions with 19,000,000, and might "swamp" them. 
This objection, for as such it would appear to the dominions, presup- 
poses that parties in a reorganized empire would be solidly national, 
rather than imperial, or international, in character, an assumption for 
which there seems to be little warrant. Furthermore the plan, though 
recognizing the numerical preponderance of the United Kingdom for 
some time to come in the imperial parliament, would apportion to the 
dominions greater weight in the imperial cabinet than their numbers 
alone would justify. 

And there is no doubt that sentimental conservatism, especially in 
England , would insist by way of opposition that ' ' paper constitutions ' ' 
are un-English. Ever since Burke rebuked the French National As- 
sembly for its attempt to make a brand-new constitution Englishmen 
have felt that cut-and-dried schemes of government are not for them. 
Professor Dicey, writing in 1915, declares it his " unhesitating convic- 
tion ' ' that the constitution of the Empire ought to develop as the con- 
stitution of England has developed, not by " arduous feats of legisla- 
tion " but " under the influence of reasonable understandings and of 
fair customs." Thinking of this type is due principally to an insularity 
of mind which looks at the growth of the Empire as a mere incident of 
English history. When one recalls that the Acts of Union with Scot- 
land and Ireland were "arduous feats of legislation," and that all of 
the dominions have " paper constitutions," it can hardly be said that 
"cut-and-dried " schemes of government are antagonistic to the po- 
litical genius of the Empire. 

A French critic has expressed the view that the predominant fact in 
the history of modern England is a conflict between the tendency to 
instinctive adaptation and the tendency to rational readjustment. Each 
of these tendencies has been reflected in the discussion of the imperial 
question. There are those who would trust to time, the political in- 
stinct of the British race, and the gradual progress of forces which they 
believe are already at work for the solution of the Britannic problem. 
Others can see safety only in deliberate and purposeful action, not too 
long postponed. There is reason for thinking that today rational re- 
adjustment is in the ascendant. In imperialism it expresses itself in 
the movement for federation. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Columbia University. 



